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Introduction 



Guidelines and Standards far Pmfessional Masters Degree Pro- 
grams in Public Affairs/Public Administration were unanimously 
adopted by the delegates to the annual conference of the National 
Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration held in 
Syracuse, New York, on May 5, 1974. Although primarily directed 
to various facets of the educational process, the Guidelines and 
Standards are designed to foster the development of the overall 
profession of public management. Thus, they are relevant to iour 
constituencies, namely: { 1 ) students, (2) educational institutions, (3) 
public service employers, and <4) the public management profession. 

The Guidelines and Standards are not prescriptive; they set forth 
goals to be attained rather than requirements to be imposed. They 
provide criteria for evaluating educational and training programs in 
public affairs/puhlic administration as well as for measuring the 
competencies of public managers. They are sufficiently broad and 
flexible to be applied to all professional masters degree programs 
irrespective of size and specialization and to all public managers 
irrespective of the level of government or the functional area of 
specialization. The Guidelines and Standards also help to demarcate 
the professional boundaries of the field of public affairs/public 
administration so that education and training can be more sharply 
focused and pertinent. 

The Guidelines and Standards will be widely distributed. NASPAA 
encourages students, educational institutions, employing jurisdictions 
and practitioners to use them in their respective evaluation processes. 
Within the limits of its resources, NASPAA is prepared where 
requested to provide technical advice and assistance. NASPAA hopes 
that the Guidelines and Standards will engender more cooperative 
relationships and actions among all who are concerned with 
improving the quality of public management. 



Guidelines and Standards 

for Professional 
Masters Degree Programs 
in Public Affairs/Public Administration 

These guidelines and standards have been established to improve 
the quality of public affairs/public administration programs for the 
purpose of pmviding more competently trained managerial personnel 
for the public service. All hough focusing upon the educational 
process for the professional masters degree, they are designed to 
serve several constituencies, namely: 

• Srmh'nis, both preservice and inserviee, who wish to identify 
appmpriate educational institutions and programs in which to enroll 
for professional training. These guidelines and standards can be 
related to program descriptions found in college catalogues and will 
provide students siinu* comparative measure of the content, emphasis 
anu calibre ol' respective degree programs. 

• Edmatioml Imtitutiom which are seeking to establish new 
professional masters degree programs or to enhance the quality of 
existing programs in public affairs/public administration. For these 
institutions the guidelines and standards provide criteria for evalua- 
ting the various facets of a program and for denoting ways for 
improving the educational process and student product. It should be 
emphasized that these guidelines and standards do not constitute 
provisions for accreditation nor do they impose any specific 
institutional requirements: instead they should !>e viewed as criteria 
for fostering and aiding institutional self-appraisal. 

• PnhlU' SmUci' Employers and JurisdU Uons that are endeavoring 
lo measure the competencies of graduates of respective professional 
degree programs for specific positions and career service develop- 
ment. These guidelines and standards will enable those who employ 
the graduates to compare the nature and content of different 
educational and training programs for the purpose of determining 
which institution best serves tlieir employment needs. 

• The Public Managemeni Profession which is striving to improve 
the quality of the public service through the training and develop- 
ment of better public managers. These guidelines and standards set 
forth the common attributes of a professional public manager and 
provide yardsticks whereby individuals can measure their own 
administrative qualifications and competencies. 



Applicabiliiy 



These guidelines and standards are designed to apply to profes- 
sional masterji degree programs in all schools, departments, programs, 
and other organizational units which have as their objective the 
education and training of competent managers for the public service. 
Tliey also apply to program specializations (e.g., urban affairs, health 
administration, criminal justice, international administraion, etc.) 
which feature the training of public managers for specific functions 
or levels of government 

The guidelines and standards are not applicable to professional 
schools and programs where training in administration is peripheral 
to the training of subject matter specialists. However, they are 
pertinent tj joint programs combining managerial training with 
subject-matter specialization, whether these joint programs are or are 
not located in the same organizational unit. 

Although established for proftision; -.asters degree programs, 
these guidelines and standards also relevant for professional 
undergraduate programs, continuing education programs or other 
training efforts that focus upon the preparation of qualified public 
managers. Standards of managerial competency for the public service 
remain the same irrespective of the form or level of instruction. 
Moreover, masters degree programs d-aw students from under- 
graduate levels i'ad feed into doctoral studies and continuation 
learning so that the relationships of all public managements training 
programs regardless of level sliould be kept in perspective. 



Objectives 

These guidelines and standards are designed to promote the 
following objectives; 

• To foster a professional focus and approach to public atTairs/ 
public administration education and training in contrast to a liberal 
arts focus and approach which presently prevails for many programs. 
Tlie professional masters degree should be specifically directed to the 
preparation of practitioners who will be potentially qualified, by 
virtue of education, outlook and commitment for managerial 
positions in the public service. Every phase of the program, beginning 
with student admissions and the qualifications of faculty, through 
program content, instructional patterns, counseling and placement, 
should reflect a professional identity, orientation and thrust. 

• To foster professional programs which will provide graduates 
with specific competencies for public management. These programs 
sliould incorporate the knowledge, skills, values and behavior 
essential to the successful practitioner. The degree to which a student 



attains prolessional competency will be some measure of how well 
guideiines and standards have been applied. 

• To develop close profeHsional relationships in ail aspects of 
public service training and personnel development between employ- 
ing jurisdictions and educational institutions. The ^ucation of 
public managers is a continuous and lifelong process beginning with 
preservice training and continuing through various stages of an 
individuars professional career. Constant interaction and dovetailing 
of training requirements and capabilities is essential Ivetween educa- 
tional institutions and employing jurisdictions if the education is to 
be effectively accomplished and the nation's needs for professionally 
trained managerial manpower are to be met, 

• To identify the distinguisliing elements of managerial training 
programs for the public service in contrast to those programs training 
for business and other segments of private enterprise. The particular 
attributes of public service management must be featured and • 
emphuKi/cd in public affairs/public administration programs if the 
training is to be of optimum value for governmental employment. 

• To provide benchmarks for the relationships of masters pro- 
grams in public affairs/public administration to other professional 
schools and related programs. Professional guidelines and standards 
will clarify the respective training responsibilities between public 
affairs/public administration programs and other professions and 
will establish the basis for better institutional cooperation. Clarifica- 
tion of training roles and responsibilities among professions will help 
to provide a sound basis for building stronger career development 
programs for various areas of specialization within public service 
jurisdictions. 

• To develop understanding of the scope and character of quality 
programs in public affairs/public administration with educational 
institutions. These guidelines and standards should provide u.seful 
information and criteria to educational administrators and faculty 
for resolving issues of organizational status, facilities and resource 
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I^tigram Content 

Bducationa! programs in public affairs/public administration 
sitcutd be designed to provsdt^ graduates with professional com- 
petencie» for careers in puhUc management A public manager's 
professional competence rest^ upon four basic elements: (!) know- 
ledge, (2) skills, (3) values and (4) behavior The content of each of 
these elements should be consciously inte^ted into profes^onal 
degree programs if potentially qualified managerial personnel are to 
be produced for the public service. 
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Ti» proviilv ediuational iiistitutiom witli ci>mmon standards for 
program cvaiuaiitMi and dcvelopiiuMit, the constituents ol an academ- 
ic/traininti pn^ani are set tbrili in the toUowing matrix. The subject 
matter of the matrix should constitute the core of any professional 
degree in public affairs/pubhe admtiiistiution including program 
specializations (e.g., urban affairs, health administration, criminal 
justice, international administration, etcj which emphasize manager- 
ial training for public service. The matrix encompasses quaiincatlons 
desirable for all public managers irrespective of the level of 
government or the functional area of administration. It may alsi> be 
applied to the public administration systems of other nations where 
democratic institutions and values prevail. 
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MATRIX OF PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCIES 

OF 

GRADUATES OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS/ 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 
AND OF 
PUBLIC MANAGERS 

BEST COPY AVAiyi8L£ 

PART I - SUBJECT MATTER AREAS* 



Public Interest 
Knowledge Skills Values Behavtor 



A. Political, Social & 
Economic Context 


J-A-1 


l-A-2 


l-A-3 


J-A-4 


B. Analytical Tools: 
Quantitative and 
Non-Quantitative 


l-B-t 


l-B-2 


i-a-3 


l-B-4 


C. Individual/Group/ 
Organi/ationai 
Dynamics 


l-C-1 


l-C-2 


l-C-3 


l-C-4 


D, Policy Analysis 


1- D-1 


1 -D-2 


i-D-3 


l-D-4 


E. Administrative/ 
Management 
Processes 




l-E-2 


t-E-3 


(-E-4 



PART M - PROGRAM ^EClAUZATiONS 



A. Level of Go\«rnmBnt 


A-1,2, 3,4 


B, Public Function 


B-1 through 13 
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Part I - Subject Matter Areas 

A. Poiitical-Sucial'l-AOfioink Context 

1. Knowledge of: 

a. Cultural and social mores and patterns. 

b. Political values imd priHesses. 

v. tJovernniental institutions, powers and relationships. 

d. Economic systems, incentives and controls. 

e. Unvironmental factors and resource availabiiitie* - 

2. Skills in: 

a* Analysis and interpretation of political-svicial-economic 
threes and trends. 
Application of political-soeial-economic knowledge to 
solution of public problems, 

c. Hvahiation of the potjtical-so;.Miil-^conomic impact and 

ciMiseq uences of administrative policies an J actions. 

3. Public Interest Values represented by knowledge of and 

commitment to: 

a. Democratic traditions and practices, constitutionalism 

and the rule of law. 

b. The purposes and limitations of government as an 

instrument for fostering social and economic pro- 
gress. 

c. Access for individuals and groups to centers of power and 

decision making. 

d. Tlie political direction and responsibility of administra* 

tion and administrators. 

e. Standards of official/personal conduct and ethics, 

4. Behavior represented by: 

a. Tolerance of diverse views of other persons and groups. 

b. Capacity to adjust to complex political-social environ- 

ments and situations* 

c. Ability to function as a social/organizational change 

agent. 

d« Participation in public action programs, e.g., community 
development projects, citizen advisory groups, etc. 

Analytical Tools: Quantitative and Non-Quantitaiive 
1. Knowledge of: 

a. Quantitative decision methodology; e.g., accounting, 
parametric and non-parametric statistics, linear pro- 
gramming, modeling, etc. 



h. f-lv'ctronic data processing and intorniation systems, 

c. Systems and priJcedures analysis; e.g., organization sur- 

veys, work measurement, etc. 

d. Behavioral science methodology; e.g., six'ioinetric sur- 

veys, value analysis, leadcrsliip assessment, etc. 

e. Legal processes and controls. 

2. Skills in: 

a. Logical analysis and diagnosis. 

b. Research design and application. 

c. C oniputer utilization and application. 

d. Application of quantitative and non-quantitative meth- 

oiiology to organizational situations. 

e. Oral and written communications and presentations. 

3. Public Int rest Values Represented by knowledge of and 

commitment to: 

a. Objectivity and rationality in the conduct of public 

affairs. 

b. Utilization of science and research t6 foster public 

purposes. 

c. Impartial inquiiy and investigation of public needs and 

pn^blems. 

d. Openness in communication and interpretation of data 

and findings to the public. 

4. Behavior represented by: 

a- Involvement in data gathering and problem solving 
exercises. 

b. Familiarity with public documents, legal sources and 

forms of administrative communications. 

c. Preparation of correspondence, reports and position 

papers. 

d. Participation in professional associations, internships and 

other forms of experiential learning. 

Individual/Group/Organizational Dynamics 
1 . Knowledge of : 

a. Individual and group behavior, e.g., individual motiva- 

tion, dynamics of groups, modes of leadership, etc. 

b. Organization structure, process and dynamics; e.g., 

models, authority, development strategies, decision 
making, etc. 

c. Communications theory and process. 



d. Professionalism and public service; e.g., evolution of 
puiilic services, roles and standards of professions, 
characleristics of bureaucracies, etc. 

2. Skills in: 

a. Personal motivation and leadership. 

b. Interpersonal and group relationships. 

c. Identification and analysis of political and organizational 

power. 

d. Application of appropriate models of organization, 

leadership and decision making. 

e. Coping with organizational stresses, limitations and 
change. 

3. Public Interest Values represented by knowledge of and 

commitment to: 

a. Protection and fostering of individual rights, liberties and 

welfare. 

b. Promotion of organizational ec^uity and v £ fectiveness. 

c. Reconciliation of private interests with public objectives 

and needs. 

d. Concern for the clients served by the organization. 

4. Behavior as represented by: 

a. Consistency, genuiness and integrity in human and 

organizational relationships 

b. Positive attitudes concerning individual growth and or- 

ganizational improvement. 

c. Willingness to share insights and experiences with others. 

d. Recognition and understanding of variations in human 

and organizational motivations and approaches, 

e. Participation in professional associations, internships and 

other forms of experiential learning. 

D. Policy Analysis 
1. Knowledge of: 

a. Application of analytical and administrative tools to 

solution of public problems. 

b. Processes by which policy is formulated, implemented, 

and evaluated. 

c. Strategies for optimization and selection of aUematives. 

d. Distinctive attributes of policy relative to specific func- 

tional areas; e.g., health, transportation, etc, 

14 
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Skills in: 

a. Sov:ii>-cconoinic analysis; e.g,, cost-benefit analysis, social 

impact analysis, etc. 

b. Political diagnosis; e.g., public opinion evaluation, group 

power surveys, legislative-executive relationships, etc. 

c. Problem comprehension ami inte^^uetation; e.g,, identiH- 

cation of strategic issues, liaison skills, advocacy, etc. 

d. Policy measurement* scaling and design. 

V* Program impact measurement: e.g., program evaluation^ 
outcome or elTcctiveness measurement, etc. 

3, Public Interest Values repa'sented by knowledge of and 
commitment to: 

a. The use of data and analysis to enlarge the scope of 
public choice. 

\\ Policies and programs which foster equality of oppor- 
tunity and well-being. 

c. Measures to increase citizen understanding of public 

policie - and their impact, 

d. Standards of program formulation and conduct. 

e. Procedures for tull and fair assessment of program 

benefits and costs to various publics. 

f. Measures to inca'ase client and public participation in 

public policy formulation and evaluation. 

4* Behavior represented by: 

a. Ability to relate and integrate diverse factors to common 

objectives. 

b. Methods of adaptation to political and organizational 

pressures and constraints. 

c. Ability to bargain, compromise and arbitrate. 

d. Participation in professional associations, internships and 

other forms of experiential learning. 

Administrative/Management Processes 
i« Knowledge of: 

a. Administrative planning and organizational design. 

b. Management systems and processes including leadership, 

decision making, direction, and organization develop- 
ment and change. 

c. Personnel administration including staffing, training and 

collective bargaining. 

d. Finance and budgeting. 

e. Pro-am evaluation and control. 

15 
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2. Skills in : 

lu C'onccptiiaiizing, goal setting, organization design and 
program development. 

b. Work assignment and supervision. 

c. Negotiating and persuading. 

d. Monitoring, asses^ncnt and review. 

3. Public Interest Values represented by knowledge of and 

commitment to: 

a. The role and use of organizations and administrative 

processes to achieve public objectives. 

b. Standards of efficiency and effectiveness in the conduct 

of the public's business. 

c. Standards of individual and organizational integrity and 

performance. 

d. Public surveillance and review by citizens and their 

elected representatives. 

e. A working environment conducive to individual fulfill- 

ment and tlie attamment of public confidence. 

4. Behavior represented by: 

a- Openness to new ideas and proposals. 

b. Recognition and consideration of strengths, weaknesses 

and desires of otiiers. 

c. Facility in applying manj^ement tools and processes to 

varied organizational situations and problems. 

d. Effectiveness in undertaking organization and manage- 

ment surveys. 

e. Participation in professional associations, internships and 

other forms of experiential learning. 



Part 11 - Program Specializations 

Level of Government 

1. Urban/Local 

2. State/Regional 

3. National 

4. International 

Public Function (some examples) 

1. Community Development 

2. Criminal Justice 

3. Business Regulation 

4. Educational Administration 
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5* linvironmcntal Adiiiinistration 

(>. I'inance aiul Hiufgctinix 

7. Intcrnatioiiul Dcvolopincnt Administration 

8. Manpower and hmploymcnt 

^. National Security and Arms Control 

UK IVrsonnel 

!i. IManning 

i:. Public Health 

!3. !^lblic Works Administration 

14, Transportation 

15. Urban and Regional IManning 

Content of Matrix: Part i - Subject Matter Areas 

The matrix is composed of two miyor parts: Part I, Subject 
Matter Areas, and Part II, Program Specializations. Part I calls for the 
development of student competencies in five major subject matter 
areas: (A) The Political-Social-Hconomic Context of Public Affairs/ 
Public Administration, (B) Analytical Tools: Quantitative and 
Non-Quantitative, iC) Individual/Group/Organizationai Dynamics, 
(D) Policy Analysis, and (H) Administrative/Management Processes. 

DivisUms of Kmns^led^e: Within each of these areas are listed basic 
divisions of knowledge which a professional degree should cover. 
Collectively these divisions encompass a wide range of disciplines and 
draw heavily upon the background and learning of the social and 
behavioral sciences, including st>ecific fields of administrative science. 
Graduates of professional degree programs may give, by virtue of 
inclination or opportunity, more study and emphasis to some oi 
these divisions of knowledge than to others and consequently show 
greater pro.iciency in selected fields. At a minimum, however, all 
degree candidates should be expi>sed to md have an understanding of 
the interrelationships of these fields and their uses for the public 
manager. 

Skills: With each of the categories of knowledge in the matrix are 
associated skills which the graduate of public affairs/public admin- 
istration programs should acquire. Some of the skills are conceptual 
and analytical in nature, others involve interpersonal relationships 
and still others require training in specific tools of management. 
Obviously, some graduates, by virtue of native abilities and training, 
will be more qualified in some skills than others, but all should be 
expected to have orientation to the range of attributes, techniques 
and proficiencies which make a qualified public manager. 

Public Interest Values: A particularly significant matrix category 
signifying the competency of graduates from public affairs/public 
administration progjams is education in public interest values. Found 
under this classification are the values to which a public manager 
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sliould be comniitkni in conducting the public's business; values 
which particularly distinguish the t'ieid of public administration. 
They include a pervasive luiderstanding of democratic institutions 
and practices and of the ways whereby the public interest is 
effectively serveil. Equally important, public interest values involve 
the dt lopment of a personal code of standards and ethic^s so 
essential to the quality and integrity of the public service. Inasmuch 
as there can be differences over the priorities of specific values, 
educational programs may retlect different value emphases; however, 
these should be made explicit in the literature describing content of 
the program . 

Ih'havior: l-inally, the competencies of public affairs/public 
administration graduates in knowledge, skills and values should be 
reflected in their behavior. For purposes of this matrix, behavior 
encompasses personal attitudes and values, the ability to interact 
effectively with other individuals and groups, and the capacity to 
adjust to diverse situations, particularly under conditions of stress 
ami constraints. Although the concomitants of managerial behavior 
may be formally studied, they are also acquired through direct 
experience in situational contexts. Professional degree programs 
should, therefore, consciously plan and foster the students' behavior- 
al training both in intramural and extramural settings. In particular, 
experiential learning should be provided through exposure to and 
participation with practitioners, public agencvs, and professional 
organizations. 

The divisions of the matrix should not he viewed as separate 
entities or as dassifwations for specific courses. Nor .should any 
particular significance be attached to the ordering or sequencing of 
the divisions. On the contrary, the divisions should be perceived in 
tenns of their interrelationships and with the recognition that a 
number of the divisions are interchangeable within the overall 
categories to attain reasonable proficiency in a given area. Of major 
consequence, therefore, is that the integrity of the educational 
program is measured, not only in terms of discrete units of student 
accomplishment, but from the standpoint of how well the graduete 
has assimilated, integrated, and demonstrated the knowledge, ski'ls, 
liehavior and values reflected in the subject matter areas of ihe 
matrix. 



Content of Matrix: Part II - Program Specializations 

Part II of the matrix deals with program specializations. As noted 
above, the subject matter of the matrix should be integrated with 
any program which specializes in the training of public managers for 
a special function or level of activity. Thus the matrix may be placed 
in the context of a level of government, e.g., urban affairs, national 
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adininistratisHi, or inlt-matioual administration. Similarly, thv matrix 
tmty he rchh\\ to a ptiblif function such as environmental planning, 
finance and liuUgeling or transporfatit^n. The teaching materials or 
the situational contexts may he drdwn from a particular level of 
governnient or prijgram activity. Altematively. the matrix may be 
supplemented with courses that focus upon the substantive aspects 
and problems of healtii, business regulation or other program 
specialties, in many cases these cvurses will be offered by other 
pn-jfessional departments and schools in cooperation with or as a 
service for public affairs/public administration programs. 

Sofnc degree of pmgram specialization may also occur within the 
context of the matrix. Within policy analysis, for example, the 
opportunity exists to apply the knowledge and skills of that category 
to a specific public function. Or, to use another illustration, the 
student pursuing a caa'cr in finance and budgeting probably will 
become more proficient in accounting than a student emphasizing 
persi>nnel administration, who may focus more on developing skills 
interpersonal relations. However, specialization should not be carried 
to the point where essential managerial components of the matrix are 
neglected . 



Applicability of Matrix 

This matrix has been designed primarily for professional masters 
programs, notably the MPA degrees (Master of Public Affairs and 
Master of Public Administration). However, it may provide guidance 
to professional undergraduate programs (e.g., Bachelor of Public 
Administration), to continuing education programs (e.g., certificate 
programs) or to other programs which have as their objective the 
training of qualified public managers. It should be stressed that the 
matrix rellects the tlesirable profeseiional competencies of graduates 
and not the number of years or courses necesksary to attain 
competency. Therefore, any professional degree program professing 
to train public managers may be evaluated, as noted above, from the 
standpoint of how proficient the graduates are relative to the content 
of the matrix. 

Although the length of time is not specified, many undergraduate 
progranjs in public affairs/public administration will find it difficult 
in contemporary college settings to devote the amount of attention 
necessary, amidst general academic field requirements, to appropri- 
ately cover the broad range of subject matter in the matrix. In these 
cases the matrix may be used as a guide for improving the 
preparation of students for more specialized graduate work. At 
institutions where the undergraduate program in public affairs/public 
administration has developed a strong professional focus throughout 
a four-year curriculum, the subject matter of the matrix may be 



adequately covered. But here again the degree of" professional 
competency attained in the undergraduate program will also depend 
upon the maturity, sophistication and experience of the student. 

Some constraints concerning the applicabihiy of the matrix also 
are present in conjunction with the continuing etiucation student. 
More often than not, extension, extended degree and similar 
programs wili he offered on a part-time basis over indefinite peritnis 
of time. Although students in tiiese paigrams may have considerable 
relevant experience as practicing professionals, the opportunity to 
pursue needed subject matter of the matrix may not materialize, 
particularly where the work is taken at outposts some distance from 
the mother campus. Under these circumstances the continuing 
education student may find it difficult to till gaps or integrate the 
various components of the matrix. The degree of professional 
competency attained, therefore, in continuing education settings will 
depend to a large extent on how the educational delivery systems can 
be effectively adapted to relate the content of the matrix to the 
learning needs of the students without loss of quality. 

Jurisdktional Responsibility for Matrix 

Witiiin general university requirements and procedures, primary 
responsibility for the program content of the matrix must rest with 
the deans (directors or chairmen) and faculty of public affairs/public 
administration programs. This must include jurisdiction not only 
over courses, training methods and training facilities, but over the 
selection, counselling and placement of students. Successful fulfill- 
ment of the objectives of the matrix cannot be accomplished without 
careful intermeshing of all aspects of a professional development 
program. As recommended elsewhere in this Report, programs in 
public affairs/pubUc administration sliould have the same degree of 
institutional and educational autonomy as accorded other profes- 
sional schools in the university /college setting. 

However, jurisdictional responsibility does not imply that all 
courses or training methods called for by the subject matter of the 
matrix musij be offered by faculty of public affairs/public administra- 
tion programs. Indeed, the interdisciplinary character of the matrix 
may make it both essential and desirable, particularly where a large 
multi-purpose professional public affairs/public administration 
school does not exist, for students to complete some of tlie academic 
requirements in other departments and professional schools. Never- 
thele^, under those circumstances it is incumbent upon the public 
affairs/public administration program to review frequently the 
appropriateness and content of courses and training programs given 
by other departments and professional schools and to see that public 
administration students have equal and continuous access to those 
offerings along with others. 
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An entering student may not have to pursue all phases of the 
matrix inasmuch as he/she mav bring certain prof essional competen- 
cies into the dejiree proiiram. Much, of course, will depend upon the 
student's previous educational i>ackgrotmd, profesiional experience 
and personal attributes. Tlie undfi^grdduate may bring to the 
graduate de.ir-v projiram a good foundation in the political/social/ 
economic coi^* xt of administration and/or have prtificiency in a 
number of analytical methodologies. Similarly, the professional 
employee with substantial governmental service may have had 
considerable exposure to management prt-^cesses or have developed 
organizational/behavioral skills. Where proficiency can be demon- 
strated in a particular subject matter of the matrix, the student 
should not be forced to spend time on this area merely to meet 
inflexible requirements of a degree program. Rather, the public 
affairs/public administration progran! should employ the matrix as 
an instrument for measuring students' pre-entry qualifications and 
subsequent progress and for developing a flexible schedule of 
educational requirements. Effective and continuous counselling and 
faculty evaluation, therefore, is particularly critical for maintaining 
standards of program quality and for achieving the public manage- 
ment competencies projected by the matrix. 



Program Format 

Length of Progmm 

A professional masters degree program in public affairs/public 
administration should be of sufficient duration to enable the student 
to cover satisfactorily the subject matter content of the matrix, 
including program specializations. The areas of the matrix in which 
the student may be expected to demonstrate proficiency will depend 
upon his fields of concentration and career objectives. However, the 
student should be exposed to all areas of Part I of the matrix for the 
purpose of developing a meaningful understanding of the interrela- 
tionships,- of the various subject matters and their application to 
managerial settings and situations. 

Students entering masters degree programs with little or no 
cdujaiional background or professional experience in the subject 
mail er of the matrix should plan to spend the equivalent of two full 
academic years in coursework. Where students have had strong 
unde» graduate preparation or have been engaged in managerial 
activities, some of the subject matter requirements might be 
apprt^riately waived or reduced. In no case, however, sliould the 
student expect to spend less than the minimum equivalent of a 
calendar year of formal coursework in addition to the internship to 
obtain a masters of public affairs/public administration degree. 
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A special responsibility rests upon masters degree programs to 
provide systcniniic coverage ot* tile suliject matter content of the 
matrix with schedules afui tretiuencies of offerings to enable the 
student to make tlie most effective use of time. l"or many prt>grams 
this will call for the introduction of new offerings or the reorganiza- 
tion of existing courses to relate and integrate the elements of public 
management into meunitigful contexts for the prospective practi- 
tioner. The potential student should be enaiuraged to choose 
between progranjs on the basis of iiow well they cover the subject 
matter of the matrix in ablation to program specializations in which 
he/she is interested. 

The Educational Format 

Professional masters degree programs are encouraged to offer the 
subject matter of the matrix in varying formats, including the 
conventional course, the intensive st'mcster. weekend sessions, 
off-i-ampus (on-site) instruction, and other modes. Tlie educational 
fonnat should take into consideration the nature of the subject 
matter to be dealt with, the aimposition of the student group, the 
instructional resources available, and other factors for the purpose of 
providing the most meaningful learning experience. In particular, 
professional education programs in public affairs/public administra- 
tion should recognize that tiaditional classroom approach^Js alone are 
not adequate for providing potential practitioners with realistic 
exposure to the working environment of the public manager. 

Special attention should he given to devising forms of educational 
instntction that meet the needs of the rapidly expanding number of 
in-career students who are seeking to improve their managerial 
competencies while holding full-time professional positions. Not ail 
o^' these personnel are degree-bound, but nevertlieless they constitute 
a significant portion of administrative manpower in the public 
service. Professional training programs in public affairs/public admin- 
istration should make it possible for in-career students who are not 
masters degree candidates to further their studies through educa- 
tional formats and delivery systems that provide the same level of 
instructional quality for those students who are enrolled to obtain a 
professional degree. 

Regardless of the educational format used, the number of 
student-faculty contact hours for comparable courses and for the 
overall degree program should remain the same for instruction given 
in residence or in off-campus centers. However, nonresident and 
part-time public affairs/public administration programs should pro- 
vide special learning opportunities that will compensate for the 
greater number of informal contacts of student to student and 
student to faculty that arc available to the full-time resident student. 
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Al»». tlu* pliysical facilities ami insfructionai fvsources should be 
conducive to the effective transmission of knowledge. This is 
particiUariy innx)rt;tni when the educational program moves off 
campus where sonw of the learning aids such as libraries or 
computers are not readily available. Under those circumstances, the 
pn>fessionai traininjt pn>gi'am is obligated to work out alternative 
arrangements to maintain the quality of instniclion. 

Field Experience 

As set forth in the matrix, experiential learning constitutes an 
indispensable elemeait of t!ie professional masters degree pmgram. 
Provision should be made for students without a significant profes- 
sional work background to have a carefully planned clinical 
expei-ience. A recommended approach is the establishment of a 
full-time internship of at least three months (or its equivalent in a 
part-time inteniship) in a governmental agency or a quasi-govern- 
mei'tal agency oriented to the public sector. Another approach might 
include student service as a junior member of a professional 
consulting team which is studying a governmental agency in depth. 
The essence of thi* recommended standard is a work experience 
which provides the student with a realistic exposure to an organiza- 
tion/bureaucracy environment through which to develop awareness 
of the internal dynamics of an organization and of the values and 
attitudes of public employees to both their clientele and their 
administrative-political superiors. 

Internships, in particular, must be carefully planned and directed 
if the student is to have an educationally enriching experience. 
Representatives of government agencies and educational institutions 
must work closely together in arranging associations and assignments 
that will draw upon the student's proficiencies while at the same 
time enhancing his/her learning needs and career objectives. An 
educational director representing the academic institution should 
provide continuing educational supervision for the internship for 
which formal course or degree cTcdit sliould be given. 

Other experiential learning opportunities, such as field surveys of 
practicums, should be fostered by professional masters degree 
programs to relate theory and practice, but they should not be 
regarded as substitutes for those clinical opportunities which provide 
in-depth involvement in a public or quasi-public organizational 
environment. 

Non-Residential Programs 

Where it is deemed to be appropriate to the institutional mission 
and setting, professional masters degree programs in public affairs/ 
public administration should be motivated to offer instruction at 
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ort-canipus wk^nters in tfiluwatioiial fonnats suitable for tht* full-time 
cmployiv. HtJWc'Vor, as has been noted, off-campus work sliouid be 
offefv'd under the same stajulards and with the same quality as 
pertains to tlie full-time residential student. 

A number of measures can be taken to assure that in-career 
students ili> not Ivcome step-children in a professional degree 
prt^gram. Most important is to iiave the full-time resident faculty 
continuously involved and committed to the educational develop- 
ment of the non-residential, continuing education program. This can 
best be accomplished by adhering to a standard that one-half of the 
educational offerings in off-campus centers should he given by faculty 
who hold full-time academic appointments in the institution offering 
Jie professional degree program. Not only will such an instructional 
obligation bring the campus-based tt-achers closer to the environment 
of the administrator, but it assures tlie in-career student access to and 
contact with outstanding faculty. 

The quality of off-campus degree work also depends upon the 
availability of adequate counselling and placement services. Tliese 
services are particularly critical for the in-career student who more 
often than not needs much help in his/her personal assessment of 
managerial competencies and career goals. Professional degree pro- 
grams in public affairs/public administration should see counselling 
and placement of in-career personnel as a rich opportunity for 
moulding and strengthening managerial performance in the public 
service. They should work closely with public jurisdictions to 
develop meaningful continuing education programs for public service 
personnel. 

Finally, the quality of off-campus degree work can be enhanced 
by building innovatively upon governmental and educational re- 
sources of the immediate community. Where the center does not 
have appropriate library holdings, arrangements should be worked 
out for students to have access to the benefits of a comprehensive 
library. Similarly, cooperative procedures might be initiated with 
other institutions for access to electronic data processing equipment 
and other learning aids. Government agencies within the area can be 
used as laboratories for student research, investigation and experi- 
ence. In short, if the off-campus center is located in a community 
that is rich in govemmenial and educational resources, the possibili- 
ties exist for developing a more professionally rewarding program 
than on a more isolated residential campus. 



Contiiosltion and QualiHcations of Faculty 

Tlie dev.;lopment of a faculty with appropriate knowledge and 
skills and with clear commitment to the professional training of 
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pulvlic managers is indispensable to a stmng and vibrant professional 
masters degree prugram in public affairs/public administration. The 
education of iuMli pa*-service and in-service students will be 
shortchanged ifsignillcanl portions of the facuUy associated with the 
program make public service training secondary to other educational 
goals. An outstanding managerial con^s for the public service can 
never be acijieved witliout dedicated teachers whow primary interest 
is the development of a profession ol public managers. 

Size of FacuUy 

The masters degree program should be composed of a full-time 
facuUy of suft'icient si/e and qualincation to cover the subject matter 
of tile matrix including program specializations. As a standard for a 
minimum program the public affairs/public administration faculty 
complement should not be less than five full-time persons. In a large 
or diverse program, facuUy may be drawn from other professional 
schools and departments. However, there should always be assigned 
to the program a faculty nucleus with sufficient professional identity 
and community of interests to provide continuous surveillance and 
development of both njsidential and off-campus students and 
offerings. 

Rrofiessional Competence of Faculty 

Hncouragement should be given to the employment of full-time 
faculty members who, in addition to other educational qualifica- 
tions, have served in government positions or who have worked 
closely with public jurisdictions and agencies in advisory and 
consulting assignements. This will provide more of the professional- 
practitioner viewpoint and approach in instruction, a phase of 
training where many of the existing professional programs are weak. 
Masters degree programs should also be encouraged to appoint 
qualified practitioners as part-time faculty particularly for those 
subject matter areas of the matrix where the resident faculty lack 
expertise. However, to achieve good integration of the educational 
program and offerings, at least half of the courses at both the 
residential campus and off-campus centers should be given by 
full-time faculty of the institution s|Kjnsoring the masters ds^ee 
program. 

To strengthen relationships between public affairs/public adminis- 
tration programs and public agencies, greater interaction between 
faculty members and practitioners should be fostered. In addition to 
serving as part-time instructional staff, practitioners should be 
continuously involved in various aspects of the educational program 
such as participation in team teaching, coUoquia, demonstration 
projects and practicums. They can assist with the planning, develop- 
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mem ami vv.iiualion of student intcrnsliips und other clinical 
experiences. I li^v sluuiki he tnenii>er)» ol sclumi-appointed advisory 
committees ct>nceiiied with program development, projjrani evahia- 
tion and program relationships willi the governmental community. 

Similarly, faculty iiiemhers should in? encouraged to take sab- 
baticals and leaves of absence for governmental assignn-.ents to 
improve their understanding oJ the administrative environment and 
effectiveness as teachers in a professional Held. They should be 
obligated to participate in the development and supervision of 
clinical experiences Ibr students. Tiiey should s;.*rve as advis4>rs to 
governmental projects and agencies and participate in tiie activities of 
professional associations, tlie latter paniding a fruitful nuvting 
ground for both academicians and practitioners, iifforts by faculty 
members to improve professional competence .sliould weigii heavily 
in appt>ininient and promotion evaluations. 

I'inally. to maintain a higl quality of professional instruction, the 
inaslers degree program should estahlisli a { rocess for evaluating the 
individual couisc or offerirg. its contribution to the program 
curricuhnn, and the t|ua!ity .»f its presentation on the part of both 
the lull-lime and part-time frcuUy. In this conn- ction, the practi- 
tioner-teacher and the fu!!-lime faculty member can he of mutual 
assistance in improving the professional quality of each other's 
instruction. 



Students Adiiii&«4oii PuUcics and Services 

To be effective ptxjfes-sional training centers, master degree 
programs in public affairs/public administration must give prime 
consideration to the students, their aspirations and motivations, their 
educational needs and their career objectives. A student-centered 
program will place more emphasis upon looking at students in terms 
of their }totential capacities as public managers than in terms of 
degree K'quirements that have to be fulfilled. 

Accordingly, degree requirements in masters programs should be 
interpreted and applied Hexibly. taking into account the etiucational 
and job experience background of students and tlieir future plans. As 
lias been previously noted, where a student can demonstrate 
competency in a particular category' of the matrix, he/she sltould not 
be required to allocate time to this subject matter solely for the 
purpose of fulfilling inflexible degree requirements. Students should 
be encouraged early in their degree programs to try to define and 
clarify their caavr objectives so that their academic studies can be 
defined to meet particular personal development needs and gaps in 
background as related to career goals. 
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Admission Standards 

Inasmucii as prntcssitinal masters degrees in public affairs/public 
administration may encompass different specializations, each pro- 
gram should articulate its own admission standards including any 
specific reuuirenjents imposed beyond the minimum standards 
establishcu by its collejie or university. In addition to grade |K>jnt 
averages, graduate record examinations and other quantitative data, 
particular attention should l>e given to biographical essays, letters of 
reference, and other associational materials which give insights into 
the candidate's potential qualities as a public manager. For post- 
entry students proportionately more emphasis should be given to the 
character of professional experience in admissions evaluations. Also, 
specific procedures for recanting and supporting minority and 
disadvantaged students should be an integral part of the admissions 
system. 



Student Counselling and Evaluation 

Strong and continuous counselling, responsive to student needs, 
should lu" condiicted from the point of admission through gradua- 
tion. Although counselling responsibilities may be centered in one 
individual or office within the public affairs/public administration 
school or program, all members of the faculty should participate in 
student evaluation processes. Evaluation systems for measuring the 
professional competencies of students should be established in 
relationship to knowledge, skills, values and liehavior of the matrix. 
Students should be given appraisals of their progress toward 
professional competency at specific stages of their work. Students, in 
turn, should be encouraged to seek guidance and assistance from 
faculty members and practitioners associated with the program who 
have expertise and skills to impart on particular subject matter and 
specializations. 



Placement and Career Guidance Services 

The ultimate measure of success of a professional degree program 
rests upon how well graduates secure sought-after professional 
positions and upon the progress they continue to make in their 
professional careers. An important element, therefore, in the public 
affairs/public administration program is the provision for regular, 
adequate, and comprehensive placement and career guidance services. 
These services may be operated as a separate endeavor by the public 
affairs/public administration school or department or in conjunction 
with a university-wide office. 

The placement and career guidance services should be available not 
only to current graduates but to alumni of the program. These 
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ticrvtces offer a nieans of maintaining closer contact and communica* 
tion wilh practitioners wtio are former graduates. The practitioners 
in turn can provide useful information feedback concerning position 
openings and Ix* helpful in working out suitable internships and other 
experiential opportunities, liffective placement and career guidance 
services depend upon having a coordinator (director) who has a 
broad knowledge of professional employment trends and who 
maintains a wide range of governmental contacts and relationships* 

Records of Graduates 

The masters degree program in public affairs/public administration 
should maintain records on the placement and career advancements 
of students who have graduated. These records should be supple- 
mented by systematic evaluation including interviews with gradua* 
tes for the purpose of detenu inmg the strengths and weaknesses of 
the training program. 

These records should lie used for (1) comparing the graduate's 
professional career progress with the evaluations that were made of 
his/her managerial potential as a student, (2) analyzing the effective- 
ness of various courses, specializations and other aspects of the 
program relative to the career progress of specific graduates, and (3) 
comparing the overall effectiveness of the training program vis-Hinns 
those of other institutions. Needless to say, the maintenance of 
records designed to foster the evaluation of the educational outcome 
of a professional training program in public affairs/public administra- 
tion will go far toward impiuving the calibie and performance of the 
entire public management profession. 

Program Oi^ization and Jurisdictioji 

The establishment of standards concerning the organization and 
jurisdiction of professional masters degree programs in public 
affairs/public administration is difficult because of the many 
variations in institutional structure for carrying on degree programs. 
What is presented in this section is offered as an organizational model 
which encompasses criteria deemed to be important for achieving a 
strong professional training program. The important test for adopting 
any structural change is the degree to which it fosters more effective 
professional education and training of public managers together with 
the development of the public management profession. 

The public affairs/public administration masters degree program 
should be offered under the jurisdiction of a unit, namely a school 
or department, which possesses the same degree of Independence 
accorded other professional schools and departments within the 
institution* The unit should have sufficient powers and status to 
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provide a professional thrust to the public affairs/public administra- 
tion program and to maintain high visibility and dose links with 
public agencies and the professional community. 

The public affairs/public administration degree-giving unit should 
lie headed by a dean, director or chairman who would be selected 
after consultation with the public affairs/public administration 
faculty. The unit siiould have a designated budget over which it 
exercises control. 

Subject to general university requirements and procedures, the 
public affairs/public administration unit should have responsibility 
for the following functions: 

• Appointment and promotion of faculty assigned to the unit. 

• Kstabiishment of courses and program specializations. 

• Establisliment of degree requirements and certification of degree 
candidates. 

• Admission, counselling and placement of students. 

• Supervising as to content, requirements, staffing and overall 
quality all olT-campus programs in public affairs/public adminis- 
tration including non-degree, certificate granting and full-degree 
programs. 

• Engaging in cooperative etlucationa! programs with other 
schools and departments within the college or university and 
with other educational institutions and governmental agencies. 

• Maintenance of relationships with the professional community. 



Facilities 

Appropriate physical facilities should be provided to enable the 
public affairs/public administration school or department to carry 
out effectively the objectives of its program. While specific building, 
laboratory and other requirements will depend upon the size and 
diversity of the program including specializations, a recommended 
standard is that the facilities should be comparable to those of other 
professional schools and programs within the college or university. 

Other sections of these standards and guidelines have stressed the 
need for adequate library holdings and other learning aids to support 
a professional training program of high quality. Within the frame- 
work of generai university policy and practice, the public affairs/ 
public administration faculty should have a strong voice in the 
organization and management of the collection which serves the 
needs of their students. For the library to 1:^ organized and managed 
within the public affairs/public administration school or department, 
or as a separate entity within the university or college library system, 
will help to ensure more effective utilization and better access for 
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public affairs/pubiic administration staff and students. W the latter 
arrangement prevails, then the public aftairs/public administration 
faculty should share directly in the responsibility for budget and 
expenditures for the public aftairs/public administration collection. 
Public affairs/public administration students should also have 
equal opportunity with other students to use computers, information 
and retrieval facilities, audio-visual communication systems and 
similar educational resources. As has In-'en previously noted, if these 
are not available in off-campus centers, arrangements sliould be made 
with other institutions within the community that possess these 
facilities for student access and use, Educational institutions aspiring 
to offer high quality public affairs/public administration programs 
should endeavor to provide whatever learning instruments are 
necessary for developing the professional competencies of a public 
manager. 
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Implementation of Standards and Guidelines 



These guidelines and standards are designeil to provide informa- 
tion for evaluating the quality of professional masters degree 
programs in public affairs/public administration. They will be made 
available to students and faculty, educational institutions, public 
jurisdictions and agencies, professional personnel, and to others who 
may be concerned with improving the profession of public manage- 
ment. 

For educational institutions in particular, the guidelines and 
standards provide criteria for undertaking a self-evaluation of public 
affairs/public administration programs. The National Association of 
Schools of Public Affairs and Administration (NASPAA) urges every 
educational institution that now offers a masters degree in public 
affairs/public administration to undertake an apprai.sal of the 
effectiveness of its program. If requested, NASPAA will provide, 
within the limits of its resources, appropriate technical assistance to 
the institution in this undertaking. 

NASPAA will keep a record of institutions that have completed 
self-evaluulion surveys. The summaries of findings, including pro- 
posed improvements, will \^e published. Through the exchange of 
information and data, NASPAA hopes to foster the advancement of 
professional training programs in public affairs/public administration 
as well as of the public management profession in general. 
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Appendix A 



BACKGROUND AND FINDINGS 
OF GUlDliLINliS/STANDARDS STUDY 



Background 

The Guideihu's ami SiamiarJs [or Professional Masters Degree 
Prograpns in Public Affairs I Public Administration grew out of a 
resolution adopted by the delegates to the 1^73 annual conference 
of the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and 
Administration held in San Diego, California. The resolution stated: 

That the president of NASPAA reconstitute the Committee on 
Standards and charge it with the task of gathering information 
necessary to enable the Association to work toward the 
development of guidelines for academic programs in the fields 
of public affairs and administration and to complete that task 
and circulate its report to the membership prior to the 1974 
annual meeting. « Adopted April L 1973, San Diego, California.) 

A study was conducted during the academic year 1973-1974 by 
the Standards Committee (whose membership is listed in Appendix 
B) assisted by Professor Ernest A- Lngelbert from the University of 
California, Los Angeles. From the outset the Committee was 
motivated by tlie following considerations: 

• to solicit information and views from a broad spectrum of 
educators and practitioners who were knowledgeable about the 
conditions and needs of education and training in public 
affairs/public administration. 

• to give primary focus at this time to the professional masters 
degree in public affairs/public administration, recognizing, how- 
ever, that the masters degree must l>e placed in contextual 
relationships with all levels of educational programs - under- 
graduate, graduate and continuing education. 

• to foster the development of professional educational and 
training programs in public affairs/public administration in close 
conjunction and cooperation with employing jurisdictions and 
^encies for the purpose of meeting the managerial needs of the 
public service, 

• to prepare a report which would be useful not solely to 
educational institutions but to all grobps, from students to 
practitioners, who are involved or concerned with improving 
public affairs/public administration as a ppofesdonal field. 
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The Cofiimiltee jsathereU infornution from a number of diverse 
sources. The jiimuil survey of graduate programs of NASPAA 
memlier institutions furnislied much valuable statistical data on the 
character and content of sciiools and programs. Helpful communica- 
tions were a*ceived from a number of educators and administrative 
. . officials throughout the country in response to a request for input 
into the work of the Standards Committee that was placed in 
new.sletters sent to ASPA and NASPAA membership. Recent reports 
dealing with education and training for the public service provided 
useful background and analysis of important issues. 

Various members of the Standards Committee conducted inter- 
views with administrators and personnel directors of a selected 
numl)er of state and local governments and special districts. 
Discussions at the federal level were held with administrative 
personnel from various agencies, notably the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission and the Office of Management and Budget in the 
Kxecutive Office of the President. Some members of the Committee 
attended conferences which dealt with the quality of professional 
training for the public service. Several professional associations, 
drawing from their ex leriences in establishing guidelines and 
standards, gave helpful advice and counsel to the Committee, 

To obtain a better understanding of the outlooks and needs of 
practitioners and public employing jurisdictions, the Standards 
Committee asked several prominent professional associations to lend 
assistance. These include the American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration, the Internationa! City Management Association, the Interna- 
tional Personnel Managentent Association, the National Academy of 
Public Administration, the National Association of Counties and the 
National Training and Development Service. The memberships of 
committees designated by these professional associations to work 
with the Standards Committee are listed in Appendix C. 

Summary of Findings 

The following paragraphs provide a brief summary of the Standard 
Committee's findings which appeared to be particularly relevant for 
guidelines and standards for professional masters degree programs: 

• Education and training in public affairs/public administration is 
presently experiencing a rapid growth and diversification at all 
academic levels, undergraduate, graduate and continuing education. 
Enrollments at the undei^raduate level are more than twice what 
they were a decade ago, while at the graduate level degree candidates 
have tripled during the last ten-year period. Recent years have also 
witnessed the creation of new types of educational and training 
■ programs in urban affairs, criminal justice, public health, and other 
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fteiUs as institutions responded to nuvt the needs for administfiitive 
talent in ihe public service. Of significance is the increased 
job-oriented outfook of students in programs at both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels who, in contrast to a few years ago, 
appear to l>e seeking training that is occupationatly useful. This is 
especially true for the part-time graduate student who now out- 
numliers the full-time graduate by more than two to one in public 
affairs/public administration programs. 

• Despite the growth and vitality of education and training 
programs in public affairs/public administration, educators responsi- 
ble for directing programs are. faced with some m^jor problems and 
difficulties in operating a high quality professional program. Perhaps 
most noteworthy is that there is no clear differentiation between 
different levels and types of professional programs and program 
specializations. For example, the Committee found some associate of 
arts degree programs with more course specializations than some 
bachelor degree programs and some undergraduate programs with 
greater professional emphasis than was shown in some masters degree 
programs. Program differentiation is further obscured by unplanned 
intermingling of full-time and part-time students, those with and 
without work experience, and students with different educational 
needs and career objectives. Particularly for those public affairs/ 
public administration programs which have not clearly articulated for 
whom and what they are training, the nature and quality of the 
educational product is difficult to ascertain. 

• At the masters level, among programs purporting to train 
persons with capacities for public management, great variety exists 
with respect to program length, the range of subject matter to be 
offered, core requirements, the nature of specializations, the use of 
practitioners as teachers, the availability of counselling and place- 
ment services, the amount of credit gi-anted for experience, and other 
factors. At the one extreme, programs may be found which are one 
year in length, have few subject matter requirements and give credit 
for experience for more than half of the units needed for the degree. 
At the other extreme are masters programs which can be more than 
two years in duration depending upon the student's previous 
educational background, have a well-defined subject-matter core, 
specify required course sequences, and allow few course electives. As 
matters now stand, the masters degree in public affairs/public 
administration is the only professional degree among all professions 
that are training for the public service for which guidelines and 
standards have not been drawn to assure program quality. The 
evidence shows that the clientele - students and employers ~ are 
bewildeied by the profuse variations in programs in their respective 
searches for a worthy professional education and competently 
trained personnel. 
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• The threat of the "cheap" protessiona! degree in publie 
at'tairs/puhlie .uimimstration is growing with pressures emanating 
from several sources. Practitioners woriving lull-titne who are desirous 
of enhancing their employment status constitute a fertile market lor 
easy programs that can completed as quickly as possible. 
Accommodating schools seeking to make the "fast buck** arc moving 
into communities around the nation where a potentially profitable 
clientele e\ist. Non-residential and often innovative programs 
spawned by respectable institutions in financial distress are operating 
with poor supervision and lower standards than prevail on the 
mother campus. Indeed, institutions without substantial public or 
private funding, yet endeavoring to maintain high quality programs 
under great financial strain, currently face the danger of having their 
programs undertnined by the loss of students who, in the absence of 
educationally or professionally accepted standards, gravitate to the 
"cheap degree" program. 

• The diffuseness of program content, the non-existence of 
agreed-upon criteria for measuring program quality, and the lack of a 
professional focus have resulted in difficult institutional relationships 
for public affairs/public administration programs in the college- 
university setting. Public affairs/public admuiistration schools and 
programs tmd themselves competing with other professional schools 
and programs for resources and facilities without the professional 
support that other professions get from their accrediting associations. 
The director of a public affairs/public administration program cannot 
use the leverage of profession-wide standards in negotiation with 
college deans and presidents for improving the faculty-student ratio, 
for providing better course balance, for enhancing counselling 
service, etc. A large number of programs have not been able to 
achieve sufficient organizational and program autonomy to operate 
effectively. In short, public affairs/public administration programs in 
many institutions are suffering in their efforts to improve quality 
because much of the academic and administrative hierarchy do not 
view these programs as truly professional education. 

• The proliferation of courses and program specializations in 
management and administration taking place in many universities is 
complicating relationships between public affairs/public administra- 
tion and other professional schools and programs. Within different 
public affairs/public administration programs may be found special- 
izations in health administration, educational administration, urban 
planning, criminal justice, to mention a few. Within schools of 
business (a number of which are changing their names to schools of 
management or administration) some of the same program specializa- 
tions, including public administration, have been created. Similarly, 
in other professional schools may be found courses and program 
specializations deemed competitive with work offered by the public 
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atT;iirs/pub!ii- ;ui!iiinistration unit. As universities move toward more 
rationalization oi ccnirscs and specializations among professional 
Kchoois, public attairs/public administration programs more often 
than not will suffer a disadvantage in jurisdictional disputes l^cause 
the subject matter content and Iwundaries of its professional field 
are anior|>hous and ill-defined. 

• Steps now being taken by the American A?»embly of Collegiate 
Schools of Business to accredit programs in public administration, 
urban administration, and other public sector management programs 
within schools of business could iiave some serious consequences for 
public affairs/public administration programs at many institutions 
because the latter do not bear some professional seal of approval. For 
better or for worse, academic institutions point with pride to 
programs for which they have received accreditation, with the record 
showing accredited programs also winning greater financial support - 
Similarly the evidence indicates that the more progressive public 
jurisdictions and agencies give employment preference to graduates 
from accredited programs, so that students graduating from high 
quality, but non-accredited, programs may fare less well. The 
directors of at least some public administration, public sector 
oriented programs in the schools of business view the AACSB 
developments seriously and have informally indicated that it will he 
to their programs' advantage to seek accreditation through AACSB if 
the proposed provisions ore adopted. 

• Practitioners and employing agencies are expressing increasing 
dissatisfaction with the m^jor variations in educational content and 
professional focus found itt public affairs/public administration 
masters programs. They find the graduates of these programs 
differing substantially in their knowledge, skills and competencies for 
public management. A number of public jurisdictions, therefore, are 
turning to Master of Business Administration programs for adminis- 
trative talent inasmuch as the business schools are deemed to 
produce a more uniform and consistent educational product. If 
dissatisfaction with qualifications of public affairs/public administra- 
tion graduates becomes widespread, the implications for the public 
service could be far reaching. Cfcnerally speaking, public employers 
would welcome the establishment of guidelines Mid standards for 
professional degree programs if for no other reawn ttian to improve 
the civil service selection process. 

• Finally, there appears to be some evidence that puWic affairs/ 
public administration is losing ground vis-d-iis other professions in the 
public service because of its lack of status as a professional field. The 
US. Civil Service Commission, for example, has established sf^cial 
educational requirements for entry-level positions for each of the 
m^or professions with the exception of public affairs/public 
administration. Indeed, only a few jurisdictions throughout the 
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country have designated any |H)sitions to be filled by public 
aHairs/puhlic administration degree holders such as now exist for 
other professions. Wliile the desirability of creating positions to Ihj 
tilled exclusively by persons bearing professional degrees may well In? 
debated, the fact wmains that civil service systems presently give 
little recognition or preference to the public affairs/public adminis- 
tration profession or to the graduates of professional training 
programs in this field. 



Alternative Courses of Action 

On the basis of its investigations and findings, the Standards 
Committee considered three alternative courses of action. The first 
alternative explored was the preparation of a report for the NASPAA 
membership with a recommendation that the establishment of 
Guidelines and Standards for professional masters degree programs 
were not necessary at this time. A recommendation "to do nothing" 
would have Iven leased on the assumption that undesirable trends set 
forth in the findings were those associated with a growing and 
changmg profession which would be self-correcting as the profession 
advanced and matured. The Committee rejected this alternative 
because the members felt (1) that conditions described would 
deteriorate with unfortuante consequences for all schools and 
programs, (2) that lurking in the background was the possibility of 
outside intervention by institutional accrediting associations or state 
hcensing boards, and perhaps most important (3) that the educa- 
tional profession of public affairs/public administration should not 
sit pasavely by but should give positive leadership to the develop- 
ment of more effective educational and training programs, 

A second course of action discussed by the Standards Committee 
would have involved a recommendation to transform NASPAA into a 
full-fledged accrediting association with powers similar to those 
possessed by other accrediting bodies. The Committee studied the 
requirements and practices adopted by other professional associa- 
tions to improve the quality of educational programs and the 
competencies of graduates. While the members found much that was 
laudatory in formal accrediting systems, they felt that this was the 
wrong route for NASPAA to go, primarily because (1) formal 
accreditation resulted in over-standardization and conformity at the 
expense of program innovation and creativity, (2) the diversity of 
existing NASPAA programs made this an undesirable system to 
impoM and perhaps impossible to implement, and (3) the Committee 
felt that an alternative system could be divised that would place the 
responsibility upon each institution for improving the quality of its 
public affaire/public administration program rather than upon an 
outside accrediting a^clatton. 
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Accordingly, the Standards Committee chose to follow another 
course, namely tiie formulation of guidelines and standards which 
focus ( I ) upon the devclopnii nt of the overall profession of public 
management and (2) upon die goals to Iv attained rather than upon 
requirements to Ih? imposed. Moreover, it diose to make the 
guidelines and standards a*tevant not only for educational institu- 
tions, but for students, public service employers, practitioners and 
others who are concerned with the evaluation of education and 
training programs in public affairs/public administration. The 
Standards Committee held the conviction that the time had come 
when the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and 
Administration should give leadership to the improvement and 
development of the profession of public management. 
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